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ality Mr.  Tennyson  has not only in no way
developed, he has not even retained it in its dis-
tinctness.    On the contrary, he would seem to
have done his utmost  not  to develop but to
obliterate it.    And thus the result is that on
which we have already commented.    We have
qualities and situations ; we have not men and
women.    Such being the case, we again repeat
our judgment that though certain qualities of
human nature are developed with extreme power
in the Idylls, the situations,  as a rule, are for
the most part insufficient, and are often not far
from puerile.    The environment of the organism,
if we may so speak, does not represent adequately
the environment of modern man.    And yet this
is evidently what the case requires it should do.
Mr. Tennyson, in his study of human nature, is
essentially  not  an  antiquarian.     If it  is  not
modern man that he studies, he studies nothing.
His Idylls are no contribtitions to the spiritual
history  of  the  past;   they  are  meant  to  be
pictures of the spiritual condition of the present.
Every thought   and   every   sentiment  of  his
knights and  ladies  is  essentially of our own
century ; it is in that fact  that their interest
lies: and it is for this .reason we regret the limits